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Drawing the Line: Redistricting in Ohio 



Redistricting. Cartoon reprinted with permission: Steve Greenberg 


t MARK GRAUHUIS 
Staff Intern Writer 

E very ten years, the ruling politi¬ 
cal party sets about redrawing 
congressional districts, slic¬ 
ing, dicing and piecemealing in order 
to give their team the upper hand in 
upcoming elections. The redistricting 
process determines how your commu¬ 
nity is defined along political lines; who 
you have the opportunity to vote for 


(members of Congress, state legisla¬ 
tors, and many city council and school 
board members are elected from 
districts); what kinds of policies and 
issues get debated; and how the com¬ 
plex set of challenges we face during 
the ongoing global financial crisis are 
handled (or not). When district lines 
are drawn voters are grouped in one 
district and others are separated into 
different districts. Whichever group 
has more votes within a district usually 
decides which representative wins. 


The redistricting process itself 
is usually marked by secrecy, 
self-dealing and backroom logroll¬ 
ing, with either of the two major 
parties seeking to maximize the 
number of seats to win. The trick 
is to create a large number of 
seats that are reasonably safe for 
the majority party and a smaller 
number of districts extremely safe 
for the minority party. This usually 
results in most legislative districts 
being solidly held by one party 
and uncompetitive in the general 
election. It also means that, if 
you live in a solidly X or Y district 
and vote in opposition, your vote 
simply does not 'count' as much 
as much as your political adver¬ 
saries who (always) choose to 
consent with the district's general 
voting patterns. 

Under the present system, the 
ultimate distribution of seats in the 
state legislature may not reflect the 
overall popular vote totals in legislative 
elections. In a shocking antidemocratic 
fashion, politicians are able to choose 
their voters and incumbents and chal¬ 
lengers can be effectively eliminated. 
Partisan redistricting only adds to the 
growing number of uncompetitive leg¬ 
islative elections, overrepresentation 
of the dominant party in the legisla¬ 
ture, and greater polarization in state 


government. 

Most concerning, is the fact that the 
present system leads to the dilution of 
minority votes, which has the effect of 
dividing our communities. Research 
shows that single-member districts do 
not operate as some magical remedy 
for exclusion of minorities from a fair 
share of seats in the nation's legisla¬ 
tive bodies. Rather, minorities may 
be residentially dispersed but can be 
politically united. These communities 
are perfectly capable, if given half a 
chance, of choosing their own rep¬ 
resentatives when they are provided 
with appropriate electoral tools. But 
talk to our ruling bipartisan officials 
and you would never believe this to be 
true. 

Ohio’s hyper-partisan redistricting 
process has serious implications for 
wresting democratic control away from 
the people who need it most. In the 
1960s, Ohio established a 99-member 
state house of representatives with 
two-year terms and a 33-member 
state senate with staggered four-year 
terms, with both chambers’ represen¬ 
tation based on population. It also 
adopted the Reapportionment Board 
to redraw the boundaries of the state 
legislative districts after each decen¬ 
nial census, composed of five mem¬ 
bers: the Governor, the Secretary of 

See Redistricting Ohio, page 4 


A Penny A Pound More, Is 


t SUSAN LAKES 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

m 

W alk into a Kroger store and 
walk out with a few pounds 
of juicy ripe tomatoes. You 
cut them up, or slice one for that BLT. 
Maybe you eat a few slices along with 
your toast and eggs. Or maybe you 
keep the tomato whole and stuff it with 
some tuna or chicken salad. It doesn’t 
matter how you slice it, the farmer 
workers who might have picked that 
big red orb want a pay raise. 

A penny a pound pay raise. That’s 
what pickers in the $1.3 billion tomato 
industry want to see for their labor. 

Just a single a penny a pound 
more could double the pay for the 
workers, according to advocacy 
groups that are joining the fight for fair 
wages and better working conditions 
for farmworkers. 


The fight hit close to home Thurs¬ 
day, June 24 when The Coalition of 
Immokalee Workers, the Interfaith 
Worker Center and concerned citizens 
teamed with Fair Food Ohio for a 
peaceful informational protest outside 
the location where suits from Kroger 
gathered for an annual shareholders’ 
meeting. 

The group targeted Kroger since 
its high-power purchasing power that 
could play a role in feeding into or 
curbing farm worker exploitation. 

The Immokalee Workers, an 
internationally recognized Florida 
farmworker organization, knows the 
feeling of success, and the group is 
hopeful the Kroger campaign yields 
a fair foods agreement similar to the 
ones put in place with other corporate 
giants including McDonald’s, Subway 
and Whole Foods. 

See Penny A Pound, page 4 


What We’re Fighting For 



Protesters March Outside Music Hall. Photo: Jesse Call 
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BRIEF irUFES 

STAFF REPORT 


E lisa Hill’s story appeared in 
our April 15 edition. She’s 
the busy mom of three 
sons. Here’s an update on what’s 
going on around her home: 

Elisa - began college at Cincin¬ 
nati State. She hopes to make a 
career switch from the medical 
field to writing, and has enrolled, 
she said, in a literary arts associ¬ 
ate degree program. 

Christopher Harris, 19 - gradu¬ 
ated from Walnut Hills High 
School and has been accepted 
into a graphics design program at 
Cincinnati State, his mother said. 

Christian Harris, 17 - landed a 
third job with Artworks of Cincin¬ 
nati where he’ll help with a mural 
project. 

Jamar Honaker, 14 - was one of 
a hand full of Chase Elementary 
School students selected to com¬ 
plete a college tour of historically 
black colleges and universities 
this spring. 


D avid Hebert, not Jason 

Weller, claimed he was cut 
and robbed. Streetvibes 
regrets the error printed on page 6 
in the June 24, 2011 edition. 


W 

r 


> 


Deadheads, listen up. 
We’re coming up on the 
16th anniversary of Jerry 
Garcia’s death. Garcia, 
a musician many might 
agree WAS the Grateful 
Dead, died of a heart attack 
on August 9, 1995. Keep¬ 
ing with tradition, I’m ask¬ 
ing (begging actually) you 
to share your memories of 
anything Jerry Garcia- re¬ 
lated. Maybe you went to a 
single concert. Maybe you 
followed the band around 
the country. Do you sleep 
with concert programs and 
ticket stubs tucked under 
your pillow? Please share 
your adventure. You can 
call me (513) 421 - 7803, 
ext. 12, stop by the coalition 
at 117 West 12th or send 
an email to susanlakes- 
gcch@yahoo.com. Talk to 
me please so we can pull 
together a story for Street¬ 
vibes. Thanks, and looking 
forward to meeting you. 

Susan Lakes. 


Rallying Cry: Sports! 



http://wittoe.blogspot.com/ 


T he Masses. What brings out large amounts of people in our 
current era? : sports, concerts, fairs and theme-parks. All of 
these destinations and events can be fun and relaxing- which 
is okay and something we all need and should have. However, 
every time I am at a sporting event or a concert and I see thousands 
of people cheering, yelling, dancing in a display of passion-1 get 
confused at first, then cynical then somewhat sad. 

I first wonder why this many people rarely come out to justice 
rallies or protests or city hall meetings or marches. I wonder why 
many people have enough passion rise up within them to go to a 
sporting event or a concert and cheer, yell, chant, sing, stomp and 
dance, but most of these people probably never have been to a rally 
or protest. At first it confused me that it appears as though people 
care more about sports, etc. than more important issues. 

Next, I think- why am I yet again confused by this situation? I 
remember that people naturally are drawn to coming together for a 
common cause and pushing forward in pursuit of that cause. I then 
remember that often people like the easy way out and that larger 
corporations and politicians know this. I cynically remember that 
coming together to passionately support a sports team, or a band is 
not stressfull, is in fact quite easy and therefore appealing to many 
as a manner to deal with their desire to gather with other people. I 
remember that businesses and politicians that want to keep poverty 
and other injustices around are owners of the sports teams and 
the concert arenas and that it pays for them to keep much of the 
public in a sort of trance or to give the public a “sugar pill.” People 
desire camaraderie and standing and struggling together- so the 
businesses oblige by giving people a way of feeling like this need is 
being accomplished and in the mean time most of the folks miss the 
real issues and don’t even see the ill-doings of the businesses and 
politicians. 

This happens in a variety of ways. For example- much of early 
rock-and-roll was about rebellion and standing for justice. Even 
more so the beginnings of rap and hip-hop were all about struggling 
for justice. Yet today large companies have taken over both of these 
music scenes and it is quite rare to hear a mainstream song attempt 
to rally people for justice. We are being duped and sedated. 

I can’t tell you how many passionate and detailed conversations 
I have witnessed about sports. We all have witnessed these con¬ 
versations. I often wonder during these times if the people having 
those sports conversation care about politics and justice and hon¬ 
estly how they can boil over with so much passion about sports. 

After all of these thoughts I do get a bit sad that people are so 
easily sedated and that marketers that work for oppressing compa¬ 
nies have so well figured us out. After this, however, I come back to 
fervor. At the root of this it is clear that many people do have a need 
to gather and struggle for a common cause and I know it is our job 
to proclaim those causes, un-sedate people, open eyes and create 
a body of people moving together for justice. There most certainly is 
nothing wrong with sports, concerts, etc- we all need times to relax 
and have fun with events that in the end really don’t matter that 
much; however, it is important that we realize that in the end these 
events truly don’t matter that much. It is even more important that 
we keep ourselves and our collective selves in “check” to priori¬ 
tize our passions. Our primary passion should always be for other 
people- for justice. 
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reports on economic issues, civil rights, the 
environment, the peace movement, spirituality 
and the struggle against homelessness and 
poverty. Distributed by people who are or once 
were homeless, in exchange for a $1 donation, 
Streetvibes is published twice a month by the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 
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works to eradicate homelessness in Cincinnati. 
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TVIBES IS DISTRIBUTED BY INDIVIDUALS WHO PURCHASE -R FOR 25 CENTS :R COPY AND 

SELL IT FOR A $ 1 DONATION, KEEPING THE PROFIT THEY HAVE EARNED. BECOMING A DISTRIBUTOR IS A 
GREAT WAY FOR INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE FINANCIALLY POOR TO GET BACK ON (OR STAY ON) THEIR FEET. 
THIS PROG 1 PROVIDES SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME FOR THOSE UNABLE TO SECt EOTHf 4PLOYMENT. 
MONEYE 'lEDHE >IC HOUSING, FOOD AND HEALTH Ct DS. THE 0( MIS A HAND 

UPFOF 0 HO £ OFTEN IN/ ^CE OF GETTING ONLY A HAND OUT, OR EVEN NO HAND AT ALL. 
ALL DIST IBUTO i A BADGE AND CAN BE FOUND SELLING THE PAPE IN DOWNTOWN CINCINNATI, 

CLIFTON, NOI KENTUCKY AND A 


CURRENT DISTRIBUTORS 


ALFRED 
WOOLFOLK 
SINCE 10/2003 


CLEO 

WOMBLES 
SINCE 10/2003 


BF iNDON 
NELSON 
SINCE4/200S 


DAVID 
TOUGH 
3/2011 


CF -UDALt 
COBS 

SINCE 2004 


DELESA 
HENDERSON 
NEW 5/2011 


JAMES 
BROWN 
SINCE 3/2009 


GRADY 

COOK 

SINCE S/2007 


ELISA 

HILL 

SIMCE 9/2010 


JAMES 

BYBEE 

SINCE 9/2010 


JAMES 

DAVIS 

SINCE S/2003 


RY 

DAVIS 

SINCE 5/2011 


JAMES 

MOOI 

SINCE 11/2010 


JON 

DARBY 

SINCE 2/2006 


JOSEPHINE 
BASKERVILLE 
SINCE 9/200S 


JULIE 
WALKER 
SINCE 6/2007 


KAREN 
COLLETTE 
SINCE 7/200S 


KEITH 
EUTSEY 
SINCE 2/2011 


LARRY 

BROWN 

SINCE 10/2007 


KIM 

GREEN 

SINCE 1/2010 


LEE 

MCCOY 

SINCE 7/2009 


MARY 


MARK ANTHONY 
SHEARS 
SINCE 12/2007 


LEONARD 
JACKSON 
SINCE 2/2005 


MARK 

DAUGHTERY 
NEW 3/2011 


MUELLER 
SINCE 5/2005 


RAY 

BF /ER 
NEW 5/2011 


RA X> 
JONES 

SINCE 10/200S 


RICKY 
LUNDY 
NEW 5/20 


PAMELA 
TAYLOR 
NEW 6/2011 


RAESHAWN 
GIPSON 
SINCE 3/2009 


SHANNON 
MOATS 
NEW 3/2011 


RONNIE 
PHILLII ' 
SINCE 10/2009 


SAMUEL 
JACKSON 
SINCE 10/2006 


TERRY 
RANSON 
SINCE10/200S 


TOMMY 
THOMPSON 
SINCE 2/2009 


VICTORIA 
MINOR 
NEW 3/2011 


W. KENNETH 
BUSSELL 
SINCE 10/2009 


WILLA 

JONES 

SINCE 1/2010 


WILLIAM 
BURDINE 
SINCE B/2009 




Day by Day Project 

t JENI JENKINS 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

T his summer marks the second year that 
Streetvibes distributors had the oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in the Day by Day 
Calendar Photography Workshop. Day by Day 
is a collaborative project produced by Praire 
Gallery and the Homeless Coalition. The mis¬ 
sion of the project is to provide creative and 
economic opportunities for people experienc¬ 


ing poverty. 



m /m - w 

Streetvibes Distributor Tia Cass. Photo: Aimie Willhoite 


The Day by Day pilot project began in 
2010 as an effort to give financially poor 
individuals a chance to portray Cincinnati 
through their own eyes as well as provide an 
additional financial prospect for all Streetvibes 
distributors. The final product is a full color 12 
month calendar that will be sold by distributors 
throughout the community. 



Streetvibes Distributor James Davis. Photo: Aimie Willhoite 


David Rosenthal, local photography pro¬ 
fessor and director of Prairie Gallery, provided 
an eight class workshop free of charge to 
those interested in participating. 

All participants who took part in the work¬ 
shop will select their top ten photographs 
which will then be reviewed by a panel of 
jurors who will select the top three photo¬ 
graphs. Top photos of all participants will be 
showcased during the Day by Day Exhibition 
in October 2011. 



Streetvibes Distributor James Brown. Photo: Aimie Willhoite 


Support Day by Day 

Your support for Day by Day will help more financially 
poor individuals take steps towards maximizing their 
potential. Help this project by sponsoring a month in 
the calendar. Sponsorship funds will help offset the 
costs of printing, distribution costs and showcasing 
the artistic work of participants. If interested in spon¬ 
soring a month in the calendar contact Jeni Jenkins 
(513) 421-7803 Ex. 14 or David Rosenthal at (513) 557- 
3819 
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Penny A Pound 

Continued from page 1 


The Cincinnati gathering kicked 
off the actions of a new group called 
Fair Food Ohio, according to Sue 
Carter. She got interested in farm¬ 
workers’ issue after doing some 
tutoring in Florida, and hearing the 
workers share horror stories. Carter 
moved to Ohio and remained in¬ 
terested and active in farm worker 
issues. 

“We can organize Ohio,” she 
said, adding that she “struck gold” 
when she hooked up with Dan 
Moore, outreach worker, at the local 


Interfaith Worker Center. 

Moore and others pulled together 
a group of people who carried signs, 
screamed chants and handed out 
informational literature to the suits 
as they walked into the shareholders 
meeting. 

Three shareholders denied 
opportunities to make comments to 
Streetvibes. Many of them politely 
refused the pamphlets and literature 
offered by the protesters. 



Immokalee Workers team up with Fair Food Ohio for a peaceful protest outside the Kroger 
shareholders’ meeting on June 23. The protesters informed the suits about the need for 
wage increases and safe working conditions for the people who pick the vegetables Kroger 
sells in stores. Photo: Susan Lakes 


HEAR 

WHAT 

THEY 

CHANTER: 


Moderator: 

No More Slaves. 

Crowd: 

Hail Hail Living Wage. 

Moderator: 

Down Down With 
Exploitation 

Crowd: 

Up Up With Fair Food 
Nation. 


1 - We Are The People. 
2-A Little Bit Louder. 

3 - We Want Justice. 

4 - Farmworkers 



Sue Carter from Fair Foods Ohio holds up the likeness of 
a big red tomato at a protest for fair wages for farmworkers 
June 23. Photo: Susan Lakes 


Fast Facts About Farmworkers 

- Florida workers are paid a half dollar for every 32-pounds they pick, (a 
piece rate that has remained unchanged for about two decades). 

-100 buckets at one bucket every six minutes earns workers $10,000 - 
$12,000 yearly, based on a ten hour work day. 

(Source: USA campaign for Fair Food) 


Redistricting Ohio 



Continued from page 1 

State, the Auditor of State, one legisla¬ 
tive Democrat, and one legislative 
Republican. Whichever party wins two 
of the three statewide offices controls 
the redistricting process for state legis¬ 
lative seats. 

The redrawing of U.S. House district 
boundaries is done by an act of the 
state legislature subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Governor. If one party 
controls the Ohio House, the Ohio 
Senate, and the governorship, it can 
maximize the number of seats drawn 
so as to favor the dominant party. 
When there is split control, the two 
parties must necessarily limit their 
aspirations and arrive at some sort of 
compromise in congressional redis¬ 
tricting. The five-member Ohio Ap¬ 
portionment Board is responsible for 
updating the legislative lines, which is 
known as reapportionment. The board 
is composed of Gov. John Kasich, 
Husted and Auditor David Yost, all 
Republicans. 

That is, Kasich and the Republican- 
controlled General Assembly will be 
responsible for drawing the congres¬ 
sional district boundaries. Republican 
leaders in the Ohio House and Senate 
will choose a representative to the 
board, as will Democratic leaders, to 
round out the five-member panel. This 
group will draw the lines for 99 House 
districts and 33 Senate districts, each 
made up of three contiguous House 
districts. Candidates who are running 


in 2012 for 
county com¬ 
missioner, 
sheriff, prosecutor, engineer, recorder, 
auditor, clerk of courts and coroner 
need to have their petitions filed and 
certified by Dec. 7. It is a near cer¬ 
tainty that Republicans will eliminate 
one Democratic district - U.S. Rep. 
Dennis Kucinich’s Cleveland-areal 0th 
District has been targeted because it 
features some of the bold progressive 
viewpoints that its political leader has 
helped foster there. In the 2010 elec¬ 
tion, Republicans won 13 of Ohio’s 18 
congressional districts. But Ohio’s lack 
of population growth is costing it two 
seats, meaning state lawmakers must 
redraw only 16 districts. 

The legislative task force has al¬ 
located $130,000 each to legislative 
Democrats and Republicans to pay 
for staff and equipment related to the 
redistricting process. However, many 
activists and community leaders are 
concerned that the real issue is a lack 
of any representation for low-income 
and poor families and individuals living 
in urban areas, neither of whom cur¬ 
rently have a significant voice in the 
two major parties and whose specific 
demands tend to fall on deaf ears 
when it comes to shaping the vision of 
Cincinnati's future. 

Most Ohio legislative districts are 
solidly held by one party and uncom¬ 
petitive in the general election. Non¬ 
competitive elections can lead elected 
officials to be less responsive to voters 
because they know they are “safe.” 
And because there is no competition, 


no real issues tend to 
be raised in campaigns, 
and there is no reason 
for incumbents to listen 
to voters. They are much 
more likely to listen to 
their contributors, cor¬ 
porations, and special 
interests. 

To address these 
serious problems, the 
Ohio Campaign for Ac¬ 
countable Redistricting 
will hold a contest this 
summer inviting anyone 
to use 2010 census data 
to redraw the districts. 

The completion of the 
census might present a 
challenge to Ohio elec¬ 
tions officials because 
states must adjust their legislative 
boundaries and congressional district 
lines to reflect population changes. 

A coalition of groups including the 
League of Women Voters of Ohio and 
Ohio Citizen Action is sponsoring a 
map-drawing contest, where private 
citizens can draw maps of congressio¬ 
nal districts and state legislative dis¬ 
tricts using publicly available software 
and the same population and voting 
data used by public officials. The hope 
is to build a base for future reform 
of redistricting standards. Submitted 
plans will be judged by a computer 
formula that weighs whether a pro¬ 
posal preserves county lines, its com¬ 
pactness, its competitiveness based 
on partisan makeup, and whether a 
district’s representation matches its 


balance between Blue and Red (what 
is, regrettably, called “representation”). 
The winner will be submitted to the 
legislature for consideration. The Ohio 
secretary of state’s office also will 
develop a website for public comment 
on the redistricting process. 

It may be some measure of Ohio 
voters' disillusionment and defeat¬ 
ism with regard to bipartisan electoral 
politics that no communities currently 
have a strong voice demanding pro¬ 
portional representation as a sensible 
remedy for the problem of gerryman¬ 
dering. We should know and reflect 
on our own history and be proud of 
the days when fair representation 
was possible in Ohio. In the Progres¬ 
sive Era, proportional representation 
elections were used in 22 cities in the 
Continued on page 5 
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Community 

t CATIE DARGUE 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

I t’s Sunday, June 26 th and the 
rain has stopped just in time for 
the Everybody Poops Picnic in 
the Park. As visitors start to gather 
around the covered shelter, dry off 
wet park benches and fire up the grill, 
a porcelain toilet is carried from the 
back of a van and placed front and 
center of the party. The toilet; it’s not 
something that most people really 
think about too much in depth. If you 
have to go, you find a toilet and you 
go. If you’re not at home you wan¬ 
der into a local business, purchase 
something or you just ask. But what if 
you’re homeless? What if you are not 
even allowed into most businesses 
to use their toilets, what then? Find 


Bowel Movement 


“3CDC poops, but 
I think they poop 
money” 


a public bathroom right? Well not if 
it has been torn down. Would you go 
in an alleyway, behind a dumpster or 
a tree? You’re probably thinking “no 
way,” but what if you had no other 
choice? 

“Everybody Poops” is a cam¬ 
paign raising awareness about the 
lack of public restroom facilities in 
the Washington Park area. When 
the park closed, 3CDC tore down 
the only public bathrooms in that 


area and have not replaced them as 
promised. Local businesses are now 
complaining on the increase of public 
urination and defecation but many are 
still reluctant to join a very simple and 
practical plan put forth by the Home¬ 
less Congress to have local business 
sponsor five port-o-potty’s in the area. 
This is a plan where everybody wins. 
People can use the toilet in a respect¬ 
able and dignified way and business¬ 
es can continue as normal without 
worrying about what they might find 
on their door step. 

For all the work that the Home¬ 
less Congress did to personally invite 
local businesses around Washington 
Park, not one representative showed 
up. Advocates for this issue are dis¬ 
appointed but are not giving up hope 
that businesses will come around to 
help fund the much needed latrines. 

Despite the lack of representation 
from local businesses, the event was 
still a success. About thirty to forty 
residents and agency representatives 
mingled together to share a picnic 
lunch, danced to the beat of Baba 
Charles and drummers and listened 
to CCM professor Michael Burnham’s 
theatrical reading of Taro Gomi’s book 
Everybody Poops. They discussed 
issues, shared personal stories and 
expressed concerns for the neighbor¬ 
hood. People who don’t even live 
near Washington Park voiced their 
opinions and expressed the need for 
the city, 3CDC and local business to 
provide facilities for one of the most 
basic human needs. As Burnham 
added to his reading,“3CDC poops, 
but I think they poop money.” 

The events continued on Tues- 


Theatrical Event: Burnham performs his reading of Everybody Poops for the rally. 
Photo: Catie Dargue 


Continued from page 4 

United States, yet in our time only 
Cambridge, Massachusetts kept its 
council elections by propositional 
representation in the wake of a steady 
loss of popular participation in system¬ 
atic reform campaigns. 

Party list systems and the Single 
Transferable Vote were developed 
in revolutionary nineteenth century 
England (also the source of plurality 
voting practices), and are sometimes 
called “choice voting” or “preference 
voting.” They have been proven to 
deliver representation to 90% or more 
of the voters, drastically improve 
voter turnout, provide greater stability 
in government, and have been tried 
and tested in many social democratic 
European countries. 

In 1915, Ashtabula, Ohio became 
the first American city to adopt pro¬ 
portional representation elections, as 
a result of strong activist leaders (and 
an unusually large component of labor 
leaders) who were sick and tired of 
partisan misrepresentation and party 
duopoly. These were supported else¬ 
where in the state by courageous men 
and women who fought “boss rule” 
of their cities by educating citizens 
about direct democracy, promoting 
referendum and recall, demanding 
popular election of senators, women's 
suffrage, railroad rate regulation, mu¬ 
nicipal ownership of utilities, protective 
labor legislation, tax equity, and home 
rule for cities. 

In subsequent adoptions of home 
rule charters, Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Toledo elected path-breaking African 


Americans to their city councils, while 
in Cleveland the one African American 
on council was joined by others as the 
black population grew. This effectively 
held their charter sponsors to efficient 
administration implemented in the 
framework of more representative 
-- and therefore more responsive - 
policy-making. The level of factional¬ 
ism was significantly reduced because 
minorities won a share of council 
seats, and there was greater solidarity 
and cooperation between campaigns 
to the benefit of the people. They did 
away with the winner-take-all voting 
system, which betrays its origin in the 
business corporation model of com¬ 
petition and sees so many candidates 
simply lose in plurality contests. 
Currently, if there are three or more 
candidates, close to two-thirds of the 
voters may not win any representa¬ 
tion in the elected governmental body. 
When a minority candidate is elected 
in this electoral context, it is usually 
the majority's choice of who should 
represent the minority. 

During the Cold War on the home- 
front, when the civil rights movement 
helped foster the rise of many popular 
Left-leaning black politicians, pro¬ 
portional representation was seen 
by the ruling members of society as 
distinctly “un-American” - Tammany 
Hall famously called it a "Stalin Fran¬ 
kenstein" that would inevitably lead to 
the election of Communists all across 
the nation! And today, both racist and 
anti-working class gerrymandering are 
used to handicap certain groups and 
play a shameful role in Ohio's elec¬ 


toral politics. 

Under proportional representation 
("free voting," as Cleveland's Tom 
Johnson called it a century ago), even 
the most alienated or disillusioned 
citizen could chose to vote based on 
which voices they would also like to 
be heard, and go to booth believing 
that even if their first vote didn't count 
for much, the second and third would. 
In order to understand what happened 
to defeat this system in Ohio one has 
only to look at the explicitly racist and 
red-baiting campaigns - often linked 
to prohibition and, later, “the War 
on Communism” - which historically 
followed the momentum and success 
stories state-wide. These reactive 
forces were aimed deliberately at 
disenfranchising the city's poor, black 
and immigrant citizens, and ensuring 
a reserve army of labor for the wealth¬ 
iest industrialists. 

This is not to say that the voices 
for democracy went down without a 
fight. In Hamilton, Ohio, in 1944 voters 
rejected a fourth repeal attempt. In 
Toledo in 1946 proportional represen¬ 
tation prevailed again; and again the 
following year. Significantly, in Cincin¬ 
nati in 1947, another repeal campaign, 
lead by the Republican organization, 
linked the progressives and radicals 
with the 'red' menace, using a highly 
concerted propaganda campaign that 
included newspapers and billboard 
advertising, street car cards, posters, 
placards, leaflets, book matches, per¬ 
sonal letters and radio spot announce¬ 
ments. But even this backlash failed 
to change voters' minds on the issue 




Picnic in the park: a toilet sits watching the 
neighborhood. Photo: Catie Dargue 


day June 28 th at the corner of 14 th 
and Race Street with a theatrical 
demonstration and second reading 
of Everybody Poops. This time there 
were seven porcelain toilets mixed in 
with protest signs specifically placed 
outside of 3CDC’s head office. News 
crews and cameras lined the streets 
and passers-by looked on from their 
cars at the very peculiar but strong 
statement. 

The people in this community 
have spoken and they want justice, 
they want dignity, they want a toilet 
or two but mostly they just want to be 
heard. 


If you would like to join in and voice 
your opinion, we are collecting letters 
at the Coalition to submit to the City 
and3CDC. Contact Riccardo Taylor 
513-421-7803 ex. 15 or riccardotay- 
lor@cinichomeless.org. 


for yet another two years. In white 
precincts, where many feared the 
election of black officials, proportions! 
representation lost by a 2 to 1 margin; 
voters in black precincts supported its 
retention by 4 to 1. And in 1954, both 
Democrats and Republicans were de¬ 
feated in their repeal efforts, but only 
narrowly. Three years later, Cincinnati 
finally succumbed. 

At the very start of the twentieth- 
century, the 'important' votes in Cincin¬ 
nati were collected through small 
favors in the wards of the major cities, 
and financed both by contributions 
from businessmen seeking franchises 
and tax benefits, and by kickbacks 
from illegal operators in gambling and 
prostitution who bought protection for 
their activities. While this no longer 
accurately describes the situation, we 
are still a long way from achieving fair 
representation, inclusion, and equal 
opportunities for minorities. Does it 
not make good democratic sense that 
our communities select the person we 
believe will be the most responsive to 
our needs and concerns? The power 
to draw Ohio’s legislative and con¬ 
gressional district boundaries should 
be open and accountable, perhaps 
best invested in a commission which 
ideally would be independent and 
nonpartisan. 

For more information about the 
redistricting competition or to 
request a presentation, contact: Jim 
Slagle, Manager, Ohio Campaign for 
Accountable Redistricting - 614-263- 
4600 orjslagle@ohiocitizen.org 
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Safe Pedaling: Cincinnati Graded on Bike Safety 


►SUSAN LAKES 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 


W ith fuel prices soaring and 
obesity rates climbing, the 
City of Cincinnati embraced 
a plan to increase the number of 
people using bicycles for pleasure and 
commuting. 

The City committed $140,000, 
according to Michael Moore who 
heads up the city’s transportation and 
engineering department, for a bicycle 
plan that was put together by a design 
group from Maryland. 

Now, a few years into implement¬ 
ing the plan, an evaluation or “report 
card on bicycling” is available on the 
city website. The most recent results 


“Motorists need to 
understand that the law 
mandates that cyclists 
be accommodated by 
all others on the road. 
Cyclists don’t “impede” 
traffic, cyclists are 
traffic!” 

Steve Magas, attorney 


were reported for 2009, with the evalu¬ 
ation taking place in 2010. Here’s how 
Cincinnati fared: 

• Cincinnati as a city for bicycling - C, 
the same grade as it earned in 2009 
•City’s efforts, progress in the past 12 
months - B+, this was a new report 
card question in 2010 

• Completeness of the bicycle network 
- C-, an improvement from the previ¬ 


ous D/F grade in 2009 

• Pavement quality - C, the same 
grade as was earned in 2009 

• Respect shown by motorists - C, 
and full letter grade better than the 
2009 grade 

That final “respect” category is 
what lingers on the mind of at least 
one cyclist, Oscar Chambers. He’s 
been pedaling since as long as he 
can remember. His trusty bike is his 
primary form of getting from point A to 
point B. 

“They go too fast,” Chambers said 
about what bothers him most about 
motorists’ behaviors. “They pull out in 
front on right turns on red.” 

Chambers offers these cautionary 
words to all the motorists who insist 
on speeding by and cutting him off. 
“Slow down. Look where you’re going 
before you end up hurting someone.” 
he said. “You’ll regret it and you won’t 
be able to sleep if you end up hurting 
someone.” 

Cycling enthusiast Steve Magas 
makes a strong argument that Ohio 
is a very safe place to ride a bike. 
Magas, known as “The Bike Attorney” 
reported just 11 bike riders lost their 
lives on the state’s roadways in 2010. 
That’s relatively low, Magas wrote in 
an email, compared to similarly-size d 
states. 

Ohio, according to Magas, aver¬ 
ages 15-16 cycling deaths per year. 
That’s a statistic that should ease 
Chamber’s and other bikers’ minds. 

Compared to “The Big Three” 
states of California, Florida and 
Texas, which combined, account for 
40 percent of annual cycling deaths, 
Ohio’s death statistic seems tiny. And 
it should. “Florida had ten times the 
number of deaths as Ohio last year,” 
Magas wrote. 


As far as safety advice, Moore 
offers this: 

“Wear a helmet, wear a helmet. Wear 
a helmet.” 

Magas too spoke out on safety. 

“Some things that riders can do to 
stay safe include: 

- Treat riding a bicycle like driving 
a car - you have exactly and precisely 
the same "right of way" as a bicycle 
operator as you if you choose to drive 
a car, truck, bus, motorcycle or Amish 
buggy along the roadway. You are 
to obey the same laws, and have the 
same responsibilities as well. Thus 
cyclists must: 

- Stop at stop signs 

- Stop at stop lights 

- Ride with traffic - NEVER 
against traffic 

- Obey speed limits 

- Never "Drink & 

Ride” 


- In addition to thinking 
like a "driver" you should 
ride your bike sufficiently 
into the lane so as to be 

a visible and conspicuous 
and visibly part of the traffic 
flow. There should be no 
question in the minds of 
other vehicle operators that 
you are ON the roadway. 
Hugging the white line like a 
"gutter bunny" is not a good 
strategy for riding on the 
roadway. 

- The law indicates that 
cyclists must ride "as near 
to the right side of the road 
as practicable." That word 
"practicable" is not defined 
in the law. I have always 
argued that this word means 


reasonable and safe. In 2006 I helped 
write changes to that law which added 
specific examples of when you don't 
have to ride so far to the right - in¬ 
cluding when there are parked cars, 
debris, etc. 

For motorists a strong education 
program is absolutely needed. There 
are many motorists who simply don't 
understand that the law allows a 
bicycle rider to ride on virtually every 
road in Ohio. 

Motorists need to understand that 
they can't harass cyclists - they can't 
run us off the road, they can't harass 
us, they can't ignore us. Motor¬ 
ists need to understand that the law 
mandates that cyclists be accom¬ 
modated... by all others on the road... 
cyclists don't "impede" traffic, cyclists 
ARE traffic!” 



V- yt '■■&£&>&* S-SWIZS 

Bicyclists Kenny Havens moves down the road in Over- 
the-Rhine. Photo: Aimie Willhoite 


SPEAK #UT A LITTLE BIT LfUtElt 

Streetvibes reporter Susan Lakes hits the streets to ask Over-the-Rhine community members: Do you believe humans have the right to choose if another person lives or dies? 



Leon Jewell, 53 - Some people 
need to be taken care of. (The 
death penalty) is a good idea. 


Anita McCollum, 25, 

customer service - Not really. 
HI leave it up to the fate of 
God....it’s a touchy subject. 

We respected her wishes for no 
picture. 



Judy Tensing, 72, catering - How do we have the right 
to take the life of someone? (She pointed out the bumper 
sticker on a car that reads, “Why do we kill people who kill 
people to show that killing people is wrong? Source: Friends 
Committee to Abolish the Death Penalty).” We don’t want 
anyone to kill people in our name. That’s what the state does. 
What gives them that right?” 


Joe Boling, 23, 

security - I don’t 
believe in the 
death penalty. You 
should spend life 
in prison if you kill 
someone. Each 
crime should 
be looked at 
individually and a 
sentence given. 


David Harris, 52, former investigator-Yes. If 
they raped a child or something, they shouldn’t 
have the right to live since that destroys a 
child. Murder? Yes. I believe they have the 
right to be put to death. 
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The Whole World is a Stage 


t RICCARDO TAYLOR 

Staff Writer 

s in the words of the old 
Smokey Robinson ballad: “the 
whole world is a stage and 
everybody plays a part” the reality 
of the life of the street person fits 
perfectly. The scene is ever chang¬ 
ing, yet, somehow the same. It is 


here that we measure the difference. 
The stage being set, we each take a 
role, only the stage settings are not 
prompted. The runway for the stage 
is the sidewalk, and all its inclusive 
surroundings. Each role player has a 
script created from their own needs 
and understanding. The rules are ap¬ 
plicable only when they are beneficial 
to the individual who institutes them. 

Created at whim the 
rules do apply! The ac¬ 
tors, playing the role of 
their life start their per¬ 
formance. 

Mindful that it’s all 
about me, each actor 
sets his or her goal on 
the immediate gratifica¬ 
tion or gain that’s de¬ 
sired. Accustoming our¬ 
selves to the particulars 
of our desires, we step 
from the curtain of life’s 
scene. The sidewalk, 
that stage from which 
we give our greatest 
performance is always 
bustling, every player 
from the most to the 
least is in attendance. 
Hearing with your eyes 
and seeing with your 
ears act one begins. 

Canvassing the 
street we find that all 
the players are in po¬ 
sition to perform the 
actions, which are 
geared specifically to¬ 


ward fulfilling their immediate needs. 
The sidewalks and alleys are busy 
with traffic; the coming and going are 
indicators of the availability of what¬ 
ever product is being used and the 
available funding of the consumer. Of 
course from the outside things look 
quite normal and indeed they are for 
those who have that role, yet in order 
to understand what the shuffling back 
and forth really 
represent you have 
to become a part of 
the scene, or lend 
a very cautious ear 
too. The underly¬ 
ing action is often 
only imagined, 
the actuality of the 
scene is one that 
only the player can 
understand. 

So, let’s say we take a closer 
look! The dress often tells us the story 
of the individual. Draped in new gear 
(outfits) with a nice piece of jewelry 
tells us that this person is likely a 
dealer! Demanding attention from 
many of the street people assures us 
this is the person you need to see if 
drugs or vice is what you seek. 

Just a few feet away we see that 
individual with the cart. Always on the 
move, filling and then emptying the 
cart of its goods, a true hustler, work¬ 
ing for every dime they get earned 
their way by the sweat of their brow, 
bartering, trading and selling their 
goods they make a living, playing out 
their role in the stage of life! 


Then there is the most common 
of the street people, the con man. Al¬ 
ways with something to share, a line 
that is too real to believe. Lend an ear 
and relieve your pockets! He has a 
line that would make any playwright 
envious! 

The bystander is the last of the 
role players. This individual waits on 
the action, sometimes becoming in¬ 
volved other times 
not. They can school 
you in on everything 
that’s happening on 
the street, having no 
hustle or merchan¬ 
dise they just wait 
until an opportunity 
presents itself be¬ 
fore they put their 
skills into effect! 
Everyone’s putting forth the best effort 
for the almighty dollar. It’s win some, 
lose some; when the game don’t pay, 
you change your role for the day! 

There are no limits to what, 
when, or how it’s about playing your 
role on the stage of the street world. 
As the curtain goes up, the scene 
is one to be created, understanding 
that broken dreams are everyone’s 
reality to be rewritten in the time al¬ 
lotted before the next scene. Or one 
might ask, is it in fact one continuous 
play? The game of life, acted out on 
the stage of the world, where roles 
and scenes are intertwined so much 
so that the reality of a few affect so 
many. 



Riccardo Taylor. Photo: GCCH 




Domestic Discovery 


t HARRISON LOTT 

Staff Intern Writer 

• 

t’s amazing what a few scraps of 
paper and a couple of crayons 
can do. In the hands of a well- 
trained artist, they become an exten¬ 
sion of the soul, capable of creating a 
visual masterpiece. In the hands of a 
child they are something to play with, 
giving free reign to the imagination. In 
my hands, however, as well as those 
of kids and adults from around the 
country, they are a means of discov¬ 
ery. 

For the past two weeks here at 
the Coalition for the Homeless, we 
have had service groups from Texas 
and Missouri descend upon our doors 
in order to learn as well as serve. 
Their main task was to make deco¬ 
rations for the GCCH parade float 
that was featured in last weekend’s 
Northside Fourth of July Parade; so 
each day for three hours, we sat in 
the conference room cutting, coloring, 
and most importantly—connecting. 

These groups traveled hundreds 
of miles to experience something un¬ 
familiar—to step outside of their com¬ 
fort zone and discover things about 
the world, and themselves, that they 
had no idea existed. Their discoveries 
were widespread. They learned about 
serious issues like homelessness and 
poverty, as well as more trivial things 
like Skyline Chili and that I ask for a 
“pop” when I want a bubbly soft drink. 

To them, Cincinnati represented 
the unknown, a blank canvas that 
they could paint with new experienc¬ 
es and new ways of thinking. To me, 
a Cincinnati-native, that was a little 
harder to see. My canvas has years 


of brush strokes and pencil marks, 
decades of color and contrast, all of 
which can get in the way of discovery. 
But that doesn’t mean that I am un¬ 
able to discover. In fact, perhaps the 
most important means of discovery 
comes when you think you have noth¬ 
ing left to discover at all. 

When you are familiar with 
something it is easy to become 
complacent. It is easy to get stuck in 
a routine and become blinded to the 
colorful, complex world that surrounds 
you. There are so many opportunities 
to discover that we pass up every¬ 
day because we feel as if we are too 
familiar with things. 

My canvas is littered with missed 
opportunities and experiences. For 
the longest time, I was too focused 
on my routine to discover my cre¬ 
ative side. Now I love acting. For the 
longest time, I was too concerned 
with my routine to put much effort 
into new friendships. Now I’ve formed 
friendships with a variety of different 
groups. And for the longest time, I 
thought my city was boring and resis¬ 
tant to change, but now I spend more 
time downtown than I do at home— 
and that time is spent working to 
effect the very change I once thought 
impossible. 

So I invite you to look beyond 
what you think you know, both about 
yourself, others, and your world in 
general. Look for those moments 
of discovery in everyday life. Seek 
to fill your canvas with new colors 
and brush stokes. Don’t be afraid of 
messing up, either, because every 
day brings with it an opportunity to 
repaint your canvas, to start anew 
and change your world. 
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Kudos to the Media 


t STEPHEN SNOW GENTRY 

Contributing Writer 

T he media response to the 
“street theatre” staged on 
Tuesday, June 28 across 
from the administrative offices of 
Cincinnati Development Corporation 
(3CDC), at 14th and Race, 
made me proud to be a native 
Cincinnatian. The event was a 
joint effort of the People’s Platform 
for Equality and Justice and the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless. All four local channels 
(5, 9, 12 and 19) reported the 
story with sensitive and excellent 
coverage. 

It is refreshing and positive 
to realize that this issue is being 
taken seriously. Having access 
to restrooms (that once existed) 
is a necessity and not a “mere” 
convenience. Denying access 
to restroom facilities does not 
negate the need for them. It only 
necessitates the resolution to “chart 
an alternative plan of action.” 


I am angered most because 
accommodations were made for the 
contractors and laborers inside the 
fenced work area of park renovation. 
However, little (perhaps, no) thought 
was afforded citizens who travel 
(between neighborhoods, either on 
foot or by public transportation) in 
the course of their daily business 
activity. 

I firmly believe that if this work 
was being done in some other area 
of the city a contingency plan would 
have been created BEFORE any 
demolition work was started. That, 
to me, would have been the proper 
and correct action to have taken. 

Finally, is “skirting” on the petty 
cost of a solution worth allowing 
our streets, sidewalks, stoops and 
doorways to become receptacles 
of human waste? Is it easier for 
the city and 3CDC to abandon 
responsible action so that they may 
blame others for a problem that is of 
their own CREATION? 
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The title of this column is taken from the 
1986 film "Little Shop of Horrors," where 
a plant keeper must meet the demands 
of a ravenous plant that feeds on 
humans. Instead of plants that feed on 
people, this column is for people who 
feed on plants!! 


During the summer as the heat rises I find it difficult to eat a heavy dinner, so 
the perfect solution is something fresh from your garden or a local farmer's 
market. I personally love salads and in particular I love the ability to mix it up 
a bit each time using a variety of ingredients. Here is the second from my fresh 
summer salad series I hope you enjoy! Serving size, 4-5 bellies. 

Ingredients: 

3 cups leafy romaine lettuce rinsed and chopped in bite size pieces 
2 cups fresh red grapes, sliced 
1 cup chopped walnuts 
V 2 c up c hopped red onions 
V* cup balsamic vinegar 
3 A cup extra virgin olive oil 
1 tablespoon chopped garlic 
V 2 teaspoon each, salt & pepper 
% cup Blue Cheese 

• In a large bowl toss the romaine, grapes and red onions together 

• Top with chopped walnuts 

• In a separate small bowl whisk together the vinegar, olive oil, garlic and salt and pepper 
Drizzle the dressing over the top of the salad 
Top with blue cheese 
Voila, FEED! 


Buying or selling ... 

The Painter Team 



For all your real estate needs, call: 

Michael D. Painter, e-Pro, reos, sfr 513.348.7999 
Candace Kadivnik Painter, crs.abr 513.266.1025 

Painting the town sold ... 


tSt 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 



REALTORS" 


513.321.9922 


the MidOTirrmer Masquerade 2011 
©atardaq Juki 10th 9pm 






Lon eland Castle 

rickets 
©IB Gate 
©10 /fcbance 

WWW. Qu^pnCitgCab&rpt. con? 


RentClifton.com 


1 & 2 BEDROOM APARTMENTS 
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STREETVIBES MARCHES IN THE NORTHSIDE JUtf 4 PARADE 








wyw,mysQGpfcc*tees. com 


Easier on your heart. 
Easier on your wallet. 


Starting at $500 + court costs. 
Turnaround in 12 hours. 


Bertha Helmick, Esq. 
651-9666. 


'‘Creativity @ Conscious 

LcveIs' 

Stacey Smith 
P0 &o* 14 026 
Cincinnati. OH 45250 
513.269.4596 


Dissolution: An amicable 
end to marriage. 


Dissolve Your Marriage 




Only Purchase 
STREETVIBES 
from BADGED 
Distributors 


jp pp llll 

_ 


Catie l sporting the very 
fashionable Streetvibes vest for the 
parade, while local Reggae band 
Nature World Music performs. 


Photo: Joeseph Dargue 


Great Books! 
visit 

www.cincybooks.com 


l 

Volunteers Cleo Walker, 
Miss Marjorie and Stephen 
m Snow Gentry pepped up 
and ready to parade! 

Photo: Catie Dargue 


-r- 


Streetvibe’s Jeni Jenkins 
poses as Lady Civil 
Liberties with Nature 
World Music band member 
Kevuaghn Byers. Photo: 
Catie Dargue 


The Streetvibe’s penguin 
ready to drive the truck. 

Photo: Catie Dargue 
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Mark Twain Was Right: 

Stories from the 2001 Cincinnati Riots and Unrest 

t DAN MOORE 

Author & Illustrator 

• 

M ark Twain Was Right: Stories from the 2001 Cincinnati Riots and Unrest is a soon to be released graphic novel about United States’ first urban uprising in 
the 21st century. 

The story is told in a series of first-person perspectives from people who became intimately involved, from community leaders to random bystanders. 
Tying these narratives together is commentary by the author himself, then a budding radical teenager who finds the urban unrest influencing his life. Drawing on 
interviews and primary resources, a picture is painted of how one kid’s solitary death in a ghetto alley grows to impact every resident of the region. Mark Twain 
Was Right follows the sometimes contradictory and hard-to-comprehend developments from the day of the killing to Thomas’s funeral six days later, including the 
marches, posturing, organizing, brutality, looting, prayer, curfews and analysis that commanded international attention, inspiring ghetto residents and tormenting city 
leaders. 


1 




It was a tough place to be at that 
time.The vast majority of the popula¬ 
tion's lives were never intruded upon 
because of what occured on 13th and 
Republic. That changed when Timo¬ 
thy Thomas was killed. For me, my life 
happened to be "interrupted" quite 
early on. 


the details: For more information about the complete graphic 
novel Mark Twain l/l/as Right . email cincinnatiriotsbook@gmail. 
com for information and updates about the release of the com¬ 
pleted novel. 


In a sense, all protest movements 
aspire to create a crisis for people 
who otherwise feel shielded from 
the harsh realities of the status quo. 
In 2001, there were undoubtedly all 
sorts of unpleasant things that oc¬ 
cured on 13th and Republic. 
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Advocacy Group Tells Scholastic Kids Minds Are Not For Sale 

t JESSE CALL 
m Staff Intern Writer 


A n advocacy organization is 
calling on one of the nation’s 
largest publishers of school 
textbooks and curriculum to end its 
practice of allowing corporations to 
directly market to students through its 
products. 

Since the 1950s, Scholastic says 
it has allowed direct marketing to stu¬ 
dents by providing free curriculum to 
teachers paid for by government agen¬ 
cies, non-profits, foundations, and 
for-profit corporations the Scholastic 
InSchool program. 

The materials provided by for- 
profit corporations are the ones that 
are of most concern to the Campaign 
for a Commercial Free Childhood, the 
Boston-based advocacy group that 
has started an online campaign to end 
the program. 

“There is widespread outrage that 
Scholastic is choosing to promote cli¬ 
ent objectives and we’re very hopeful 
that Scholastic is hearing that,” Josh 
Golin, associate director of the Cam¬ 
paign for a Commercial Free Child¬ 
hood, said. 

In response to the recent atten¬ 
tion brought to this issue by CCFC, 
Scholastic said it is taking “a thought¬ 
ful review of all sponsored programs.” 

“'Kids are a captive audience,” Go¬ 
lin said, adding that Scholastic should 
only be developing materials for the 
educational benefit of children and not 
“for the benefit of corporations to get 
their messages into schools.” 

However, Scholastic said it feels 


that this program is for the educational 
benefit of children. 

Good cited several different 
programs that have been developed 
this year through the InSchool Market¬ 
ing program, including lessons on the 
U.S. Census, math literacy, fire safety, 
drug prevention, 
diversity and the 
environment. 

While CCFC 
believes tackling 
important issues 
like these should 
be done in schools, 

CCFC does not 
support the mes¬ 
sages on the 
issues coming from 
foundations devel¬ 
oped by corporate 
stakeholders. 

Scholastic 
declined to name 
any of its clients, 
but CCFC said 
that in the past 
some clients have 
included Disney, 

DreamWorks, 

Nestle, McDonald’s and America’s 
coal industry. 

“Selecting partner organizations 
is challenging in a country rich with 
debate and divergent views on so 
many issues,” Kyle Good, vice presi¬ 
dent of corporate communications for 
Scholastic, explained. “But the alterna¬ 
tive of not teaching our children about 
important and relevant issues of the 
day is not acceptable.” 

But, again, CCFC said, those 


messages should not be coming from 
stakeholders. CCFC was successful 
last year in getting Scholastic to pull a 
program created by the coal industry 
about the environmental impact of coal 
mining in the United States. Scho¬ 
lastic declined to comment further 

on that decision, 
but CCFC said it 
demonstrated a 
clear conflict of 
interest. 

Scholastic 
argues that the 
amount of edu¬ 
cational materials 
developed outside 
of this program 
greatly exceeds 
its sponsored cur¬ 
riculum. 

“These spon¬ 
sored materials 
represent a tiny 
fraction of the 
hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of pages of 
content Scholastic 
produces annu¬ 
ally,” Good said. 
“Our trusted position in schools has 
been earned over the past 90 years 
by the hard work of our committed em¬ 
ployees who make it their mission to 
ensure that every child learns to read 
and becomes a lifelong learner.” 

And, Good contends that teachers 
across the country appreciate that the 
sponsored curriculum is free. 

“Teachers consistently tell us how 
valuable our free materials are - and 
even more so in these difficult eco¬ 


nomic times when so many schools 
are strapped for funds and resources.” 

However, CCFC said they are 
consistently being told by teachers 
and school board members that they 
feel Scholastic is violating its sacred 
place in our schools by allowing out¬ 
side corporate influence. 

“People who are on school boards 
said they are extremely concerned 
about this and that if Scholastic did 
not change their policy they would 
be reviewing the entire presence of 
Scholastic in their schools,” Golin 
continued. 

It’s not clear whether any of the 
InSchool Marketing curriculum has 
made its way into local schools, but a 
Cincinnati Public Schools spokesper¬ 
son said it is unlikely. 

CPS has a policy which does not 
allow schools to engage in activities 
for the benefit of for-profit corpora¬ 
tions, she said, adding that a selection 
committee is in charge of determining 
curriculum under strenuous guidelines. 
Teachers are not supposed to use any 
curriculum not approved by the district. 


CCFC has used change.org, 
an online petition site, to collect 
more than 54,000 signatures 
demanding Scholastic end the 
InSchool Marketing Program. The 
petition is accessible online at: 

http://www.change.org/petitions/ 

tell-scholastic-stop-pushing- 

corporate-pr-in-classrooms. 



Photo: Campaign fora Commercial-Free 
Childhood 



T he clerk of Boone 
County, Kentucky is 
contesting a demand 
for the Kentucky State 
Board of Elections to al¬ 
low voters to register in his 
county using “homeless” or 
“place to place” as their ad¬ 
dress. The Associated Press 
says that Kenny Brown, the 
clerk, fears voter fraud will 
become easier in the Com¬ 
monwealth under the policy. Kentucky election 
officials have seen a rise in the number of reg¬ 
istered voters in Kentucky that are homeless. 

T he founder of the first U.S. shelter for 
homeless women, Kip Tiernan, died of 
cancer in her Boston home July 2, accord¬ 
ing to UPI. She was 85. Tiernan left a career in 
advertising to help the homeless after hearing 
a sermon. She founded Rosie’s Place in 1974. 
The mayor of Boston took time to honor Tiernan 
and her legacy. 


Kip Tiernan founded several homeless outreach agencies in Boston, 
including the first U.S. homeless shelter for women. Here, she looks at 
the X placed in the lobby of the Greater Boston Food Bank, which she 
co-founded, to honor the story of her grandmother placing on X on her 
house during the Great Depression to mark it as a safe house where 
people could get a free meal. Tiernan died recently at the age of 85. 


A man experiencing homelessness in 

Bangor, Maine, was arrested and charged 
with theft of services after charging his 
cell phone on an outdoor outlet, according to 
the Associated Press. A Bangor Police Depart¬ 
ment officer spotted the man using the outlet 
and arrested him. The man was also charged 
with carrying a concealed weapon because 
he was in possession of a small folding knife. 
Several states offer programs that provide free 
cell phones to people experiencing poverty for 
safety and assistance in finding employment. 


National News Summary 

t JESSE CALL 
Staff Intern Writer 


S mall crimes like riding public transporta¬ 
tion without a ticket, when committed by 
people experiencing homelessness, are 
being referred to a special docket in Houston 
known as the “homeless court,” according to 
the Associated Press. As many of these indi¬ 
viduals are unable to pay even the smallest of 
fines for these minor offenses, the court al¬ 
lows them the opportunity to pay society back 
through community service. Defendants are 
referred by the local coalition for the homeless. 
Since early 2008, nearly 1,400 tickets have 
been cleared for people experiencing home¬ 
lessness who might otherwise have gone to jail 
for minor crimes. It is the only court of its kind in 
Texas. 

T he city of Brentwood, Tennessee, an af¬ 
fluent suburb of Nashville, has recently 
ticketed seven vendors of the street news¬ 
paper, The Contributor, according to Nashville’s 
NewsChannel 5, for selling the paper in the 
public right of way. In response, the newspaper 
has teamed with the American Civil Liberties 
Union and filed a federal lawsuit alleging a 
constitutional violation of the First Amendment. 
Brentwood officials says there is a city safety 
ordinance banning the sale of merchandise in 
rights of way and they are simply enforcing the 
law equally to all persons. The officials added 
that they plan to amend the ordinance given the 


ACLU’s concerns to make 
it clear selling the newspa¬ 
per is permitted as long as 
vendors do not enter the 
street. The lawsuit remains 
unsettled. 
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An Evening with the Music of Eli August 



t J.P. DEAN 

Staff Intern Writer 

T f you’re into steampunk and the 
music associated with it then you 
probably know bands like Abney 
Park, the Extraordinary Contraptions, 
Vernian Process and you might also 
know Eli August. Now for those of you 
unfamiliar with steampunk, well that’s 
a whole other article that you need to 
read (one which I’ll happily write for 
you someday) but stick with me for 
the Eli August bit for now. 

Originally from Wisconsin, Eli 
August now lives and records in Bal¬ 
timore, a city strongly associated with 
the chilling musings of Edgar Allan 
Poe, which seems most apropos for 
the haunting tunes created by Mr. 
August. Although recognized by the 
steampunk community through his 
performances at many events such as 
the Steampunk World’s Fair in New 
Jersey, Eli August presents a sound 
that carves a unique niche within a 
unique genre; he’s not your typical 
steampunk musician. 

There is a melancholic earnest¬ 
ness to his songs as August pours 
his soul through the strings of guitar, 
ukulele or mandolin. He is more akin 
to a folk singer sharing ballads of 
shadows and ghosts than a steam¬ 
punk rock star blasting you with tales 


of airships and clockwork robots. The 
recent album “Let This House Burn 
Slowly” is packed with an emotional 
intensity that requires a large degree 
of commitment from the listener. Don’t 
expect many happy tunes from Mr. 
August. 

All of this resolute feeling is 
packed into his live acoustic per¬ 
formances as demonstrated when 
he swung by Cincinnati in June; he 
is currently touring the Midwest on 
route to another circuit in Canada. 

The venue for the Queen City show, 
Roxx Electrocafe, was most apt for 
a steampunk singer. Newly opened 
this March in its home on Calhoun 
Street at the edge of the UC campus, 
Roxx Electrocafe appears to be just 
another hip coffee shop when you first 
walk in. A few steps further in, how¬ 
ever, and you see all the steampunk 
inspired decor with gilded frames, 
rusted ray guns, and other objects 
that blend antique and modern in a 
strange harmony. For those still lost 
about steampunk, I promise I’ll write 
that article soon. 

A modest but dedicated crowd 
came out to see Eli August play his 
one man set for the coffee shop. At 
larger venues he plays with a band, 


Eli August. Photo: Jack A. Barker 

but this tour is what he refers to as 
his Parlour Tour, opting for smaller 
and more intimate venues that allow 
him to sit directly across from the 
audience to whom he performs. This 
closeness just seemed to amplify the 
emotional honestly of his songs as 
though you were there to bear wit¬ 
ness to a confession rather than there 
to be entertained. 

Between songs, however, August 
is actually most entertaining with his 
self deprecating humor and there was 
a very dark mirth in his one cover 


song of the night; his take on Cyndi 
Lauper’s 80s hit “Girls Just Want to 
Have Fun” turns the pop tune into an¬ 
other of his tragic ballads. 


THE DETAILS: 

Intrigued to know more? You can 
sample his style and music on his 
website www.eliaugust.com or of 
course you can find several Eli Au¬ 
gust songs on YouTube. 


make Cincinnati weird CD 

* * • » 



Heard and 

R ecently I went to the Blind 
Cafe in the North Presby¬ 
terian Church in Northside, 
Cincinnati. The patrons filled in 
the pews by table assignment 
while waiting to be led to our re¬ 
spective tables. When it was our 
turn, we were instructed to hold 
onto the shoulder of the person 
in front of us and we would walk 
together to our table this way. We 
were not given any information 
about the size of the room or its 
configuration. 

The more experience I gain 
as a photographer the more I 
find myself seeing the world as a 
place filled with visual stimuli and 
less as a place filled with smells, 
textures, tastes, and sounds. 

But I’m also a person who, every 
once in a while, wants to experi¬ 
ence life in a way different from 
the routine we all settle in to. Total 
blackout is something I’ve experi¬ 
enced before: caving in Kentucky, 
a cabin in Hocking Hills, and 
many times under a lot of blan¬ 
kets in the winter. The difference 
is — I’ve never had to walk in 
total blackness, and I’ve certainly 
never had to rely on someone 
else to get me through a room. 

My immediate first impression is 
that I instantly became unsure of 
how close I was to the person in 
front of me, despite the fact that I 
was holding onto their shoulder. I 


Not Seen 

took extremely short baby steps 
for what seemed like a very long 
distance. While our blind conga 
line moved slowly through the 
blackness, the various sounds 
of tables chatting as our group 
passed by them sounded as if 
they were surrounding us and 
were inches away. It felt like, with 
a single mis-step, I could fall onto 
someone’s lap with my face in 
their soup! 

Eventually, we reached our 
table and were directed to our 
chairs. I was glad to be seated, 
walking in that level of darkness 
leaves you feeling unsteady. The 
food was already in front of us, 
something that felt like a lettuce 
wrapped burrito and a bowl of 
soup with a piece of corn bread. 

It is actually somewhat freeing to 
not be able to see the food you 
are eating. We were also in¬ 
formed that there was two family- 
style bowls on the table, one with 
saag (an Indian dish made with 
spinach) and a separate bowl of 
what turned out to be very sticky 
rice, as well as a jug of water. It 
was up to us to pass around the 
food and try to figure out how to 
get it onto our plate once we fin¬ 
ished what we already had. This 
is a challenge I’ll let you experi¬ 
ence for yourself. 

It was a wonderful experience 
with music in the dark, as well a 


very interesting Q&A about living 
with blindness. I wonder if people 
were more comfortable asking 
certain questions because no¬ 
body could see them... When the 
night ended and there was light 
once again, the configuration of 
the room and the tables was the 
thing I found most surprising. But 
that’s also something that I'll let 
you find out for yourself. They’ll 
be back — and when they are, 
we’ll let you know. 

[Jeff B.] 


Streetvibes has made a zany 
friendship with Make Cincinnati 
Weird and their mission to unveil all 
that is strange and beautiful about 
the Queen City. 

Watch out for more weird findings 
from these Over-the-Rhine, 
Northside and beyond writers. 

Learn more about their other bizarre 
investigations at 

makecincinnatiweird.com 
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APPRECIATION 

WILLA DENISE JONES 

Contributing Writer and Streetvibes Distributor 

Appreciation is a word that can be reckoned with 

Appreciation is something we oftentimes consider a myth 

Appreciation is something I give to God each day for living above ground 

And for his blessing of putting people in my life so stable and sound 

To understand just what it is that I as a person need to honestly appreciate 

And to know that my mission of appreciation will not be a simple piece of cake 

Through being jailed and being homeless not to mention in the world all by myself 

I’ve learned to appreciate the hand that God to me has gracefully dealt 

I’ve learned to never forget that past and look forward to each day even though not 

promised 

I’ve learned to forgive but not forget and stop being a doubting Thomas 

I recognize and therefore appreciate the changes my life has ultimately taken 

I’ve learned to appreciate my faults for without them there would be no lesson 

I’ve learned to recognize my shortcomings and not I appreciate God’s Almighty 

Blessings 


I PROMISE YOU 

JOSH MCCONNELL 

Contributing Writer 

I'll be there with you when you want me too, I’ll be there with you when you need 
me too. I’ll be there to catch you when you fall, I’ll be there to stand by you when 
you’re tall. This I promise you, this promise I will keep, from now until the end 
of time, the times we will test together as one. The fork in the road has been 
removed the moment our eyes met. A life without Love becomes meaningless, 
and when we met, you gave me back lost hope. You have found me, and I have 
found you. We are two turtledoves in a pear tree. You are like the sun that shines 
bright and you’re warm and you comfort me when I’m cold and blue. You take the 
worse of me and transform them into an inspirational passage, a beacon of hope 
in which the very beat of our hearts souley depends on. You are the light of my 
candle, the compass that guides my spirit on the path of true righteousness. You 
are the remedy that purifies my broken soul that makes me whole. I was lost, and 
now I’m found. You accepted me for who I am, you made me better then I could 
be, you made me stronger physcially and spiritually. Because of you, you taught 

me to be me. 

©2011 Josh McConnell. 


Advertise in Streetvibes! 
email: 

cincinnatitimes@aol.com 


Outside the Loop: 
Loveland Castle 

t J.P. DEAN 

Staff Intern Writer 

A loop cuts a ring around Cincinnati and North¬ 
ern Kentucky. Some people lead their lives 
inside of it, some folks stay outside of it and 
others zip back and forth across of it; on the map it’s 
known as 275. There are many exciting and quirky 
things happening inside the loop, but what about out 
there? What odd and interesting things lay on the other 
side? Outside the Loop aims to explore the strangely 
familiar and the delightfully unknown things, places and 
people to be found in these outer limits. 



Towering over the banks of the Little Miami River is 
a castle. It’s a modest-sized castle compared to some¬ 
thing you might find in Europe, but it is indeed a castle 
with turrets on the roof and on the surrounding walls. To 
get there by car one must journey across the Loop near 
where it meets 71, follow Fields Ertel, drive away from 
the busy strip malls and finally down a narrow winding 
road. This serpentine path, Shore Road, is where the 
magic begins as you feel yourself moving away from 
the hubbub of highways and commercialism. The road 
ends with the castle grounds and suddenly you have 
been transported through time and space to something 
that is far removed. 

The first stones of the castle, officially known as 
Chateau Larouche, were laid in 1929 by Harry An¬ 
drews who almost single handedly built the whole place 
himself. It was his life’s work and home that he contin¬ 
ued to build until 1981 when he died at the age of 91. 
Andrews, or Sir Harry to those more familiar with the 
castle, served in the First World War as a medic and 
was declared dead for a while. Upon returning from 
the fighting in France, very much alive, he discovered 
that his fiance, believing that he was dead, had married 
another. Andrews remained a bachelor for the rest of 
his life; starting during the Depression years, he chose 
instead to mentor local boys who later became known 
as the Knights of the Golden Trail (KOGT), a religious 
reference to the path to heaven. Andrews decided that 
the “knights” needed a castle, so he began to build one. 

The castle still stands strong and the current gener¬ 
ation of the KOGT act as stewards of what has become 
a museum and local yet obscure attraction. Each year 
in October the castle becomes an impressive haunted 
house for Halloween and over the summer there is a 
monthly family friendly castle day on the third Saturday 
that has the feel of an intimate Renaissance Festival. 

On July 16th the castle is also hosting its second Mid¬ 
summer Masquerade in collaboration with Queen City 
Cabaret. This is an event for the adults to don masks 
and fancy costume and then dance into the night with 
entertainment from fire breathing belly dancers and 
other such circus-like performers. If you remember the 
masquerade scene from the movie Labyrinth, it’s sort of 
like that. 

There are quite a few events held there, it’s even 
available for fairy tale weddings, but mostly the castle 
just sits serenely looking over the river. During the sum¬ 
mer, April to September, the castle is open every day 
between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. and only on the weekends 
during the winter months. It costs $3 per person to 
tour the grounds and the museum which all goes to 
the maintenance of this magical addition to the greater 
Cincinnati area to be found Outside the Loop. 
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background, he got a job at Cincin¬ 
nati Milacron, where he learned 
to read blueprints. He worked for 
Buckeye Steel Foundry in Lockland. 
He spent 13 years as a dispatcher 
for K-D Lamp. “I became somebody 
you could trust to get the job done,” 
Carter says. 

He left the lamp company be¬ 
cause of a long-time desire to own 
his own business rather than work 
for someone else. In 1986, he 
bought three used cabs from the 
Yellow cab company. “I had it made 
until this drug thing had its effect.” 
This was the period of time when 
drugs were coming into wide use. “I 
couldn’t get decent people to work, 
without them using drugs,” he la¬ 
ments. 

In 1990, he went back to work 
at K-D lamp, and worked there until 
1994, when, as Carter describes it, 

“I went back to the old Shady-Lane 
gang I used to hang with.” This re¬ 
sulted in the first of his bank robber¬ 
ies in Brighton. 

After paying his dues in prison, 
Ron Carter did something that he 
believes few have done. He con¬ 
vinced Procter and Gamble to hire 
him into their maintenance depart¬ 
ment. “It took me two years to get 
into P&G. Finally they hired me, de¬ 
spite my felonies. You’re a liar if you 
try and tell me that having a felony 
will prevent you from working!” 

Proctor and Gamble was groom¬ 
ing Carter to be a supervisor, but he 
left his job in 2004, shortly after one 
of his sons was murdered. “I had a 
nervous breakdown,” he says. “The 
VA helped. They sent me to a men¬ 
tal hospital. But I can’t get past it. I 
haven’t been the same since.” 

Now Ron Carter is himself on 
assistance from the VA. He has 
found a kind of mission in life to help 
people and to advise them. He says 
he has helped more than 200 young 
people in various ways. “Some of 
them call me ‘Poppa Ron’ when they 
see me.” 

After his decision to give up reg¬ 
ular employment. Ron Carter took to 
the street corner. “I thought it would 
be better if I got out here and talked 
to people, and tried to inspire them.” 

He says he can’t help it if people 
look at him as a born leader. 

“I’m comfortable with people who 
are less fortunate,” Carter says. “The 
best I can advise you is to minimize 
the power of your environment.” 


We serve as a creative outlet 
for women in need to 
uncover their talents and 
build relationships while 
making and selling jewelry, 
quilts, and other handcrafted 
Hems. We provide a 
welcoming environment and 
continuous support-our 
women do the rest They are 
ourvoice. They are our 
mission. They are our Sarah 
Center. Artists receive 50% 
from the sale of their Hems, 
while the rest goes towards 
materials and other support 


The Carter Doctrine 


difficult upbringing. 

“I suffer from anxiety and de¬ 
pression, I am unstable a lot of the 
time. Alienated. I’ve been in psyche 
wards, [and] a mental hospital.” 

And worse. Twice he has found 
himself in prison for robbing banks in 
the downtown area. 

“I can’t explain it exactly. I guess 
I would just go a little crazy. Couldn’t 
control myself. I didn’t want to hurt 
anybody. Robbing a bank seemed 
better. Banks are secure. Cops can’t 
easily fire their guns in banks. And 
tellers have to give you the money.” 
Finally, Ron concludes. “It was stu¬ 
pid.” 

Carter’s work life was robust and 
varied. After the army, he worked for 
the old Shillitos, downtown. 

Then, on the basis of his military 


JIM LUKEN 

Contributing Writer 


M 


eet Ron Carter. 58 years 
old. Father of ten. Long- 
I time proud resident of 
Over-the-Rhine. Self-styled evan¬ 
gelist ... without a church. True 
believer... in the power of his own 
truth. 

If you spend any time in the 
neighborhood, you’ve probably 
seen Ron hanging out and/or help¬ 
ing out. He’s a big guy with long 
dreads and an easy, infectious 
smile. Walk up to him and start 
a conversation, even if you don’t 
know him. He’ll have something 
worthwhile to say, almost guaran¬ 
teed. And, it’ll be easier to get him 
started talking than it will be to get 
him to stop. 

Ron Carter is full of big ideas, 
and it doesn’t bother him if they 
may be unpopular with many of 
the folks he calls neighbors. He 
believes in these ideas. 

When we sit down for lunch at 
Our Daily Bread, the first thing he 
wants to talk about is welfare. He 
says he wants to reform welfare. 

He calls his reform idea: The Cart¬ 
er Act. His goal is to save money 
for the welfare system, so that 
money will be available in those 
situations where there is the great¬ 
est need. 

“I would like to see the welfare 
office dislodge the people [wel¬ 
fare recipients] from the money.” 
Carter explains that if they send 
out vouchers for major services— 
rent, utilities, phone, transporta¬ 
tion, food, they would eliminate 
the monthly check [the money] 
and, with its elimination, many of 
the problems caused by that check 
would disappear, or lessen. 

And what are those big problems 
in the neighborhoods? Duh! “Crime, 
drugs and the misuse of money,” he 
says. But the big problem, according 
to Ron Carter, is a problem of “at¬ 
titude.” 

“If you eliminate your attitude, 
and if you can pass the piss test, you 
will be able to get a job, and suc¬ 
ceed. If you shut your mouth, and 
open your eyes and ears you learn 
a lot. It’s not the weak. It’s not the 
strong. It’s the educated.” 

Carter continues: “I want my 
brothers and sisters to take respon¬ 
sibility for themselves. If you are not 
taking care of your personal busi¬ 
ness for you and your family, all you 
should receive is the vouchers for 
your specific needs.” 

Carter believes that cash money 
should not be a part of the equation. 
Period. 

“In the new millennium,” Ron 
Carter attests, “we’ve got more and 
more, younger and younger, women 
on welfare.” According to Carter’s 
assessment, many of these women 
take drug dealers into their apart¬ 
ments, and sometimes into their 
lives. The women give their welfare 
money to their favorite drug boy, and 
he “flips it.” This means he uses it to 
buy drugs, and then sells them for a 
big return, often more than doubling 
the original money. Carter explains 
that the dealer then pays the young 
woman back (usually), plus interest. 
So the welfare money itself creates 


Ron Carter. Photo: Jim Luken 

a burden on society. 

“The way I see it,” Carter says, 
many of the young women on wel¬ 
fare “are taking full advantage of 
something good, to do something 
bad. If you eliminate the money, you 
get rid of many of these problems.” 

Ron Carter feels as if his own 
life—even with all its mistakes— 
could be an example to some. “I was 
working when I was 12, paying taxes 
when I was 15. After squeaking 
through Taft High School, he found 
himself in the military in Vietnam, 
where he was an equipment storage 
specialist. 

“Even though I wasn’t it combat, 
Vietnam did something to me,” he 
explains. “I went to school in the 
service. I went to school in ‘Nam. 

It gave me a chance to stand up 
and be accounted for in this world. 

I made it. I got into the groove. I 
wasn’t the same person when I 
came back.” 

According to Carter, this was a 
two-edged sword. His high school 
sweetheart, who had given birth to 
his first child, couldn’t handle his 
new personality. 

“I wasn’t little Ronnie anymore. I 
couldn’t take it. I didn’t adjust well [to 
civilian life].” 

Carter insists on avoiding the 
subject of his own childhood, except 
to say that, in the midst of many 
well-paying jobs, in the midst of 
raising ten children, from seven 
different women, he was plagued 
off and on with mental issues that 
emerged and re-emerged from his 


Meetup is meant to tell people’s stories in their own words. The views 
expressed in this column are solely those of the interviewee and not those 
of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, Streetvibes or the 
staff, volunteers and board members. 


Sarah/ Cercter 

HELPING WOMEN HELP THEMSELVES 


1618 Vine Sheet 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


For more information visit www.sfoutrcach.org 
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Shelter: Women and Children 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 

535-2719 

Crossroad Health Center 

381-2247 



Churches Active in Northside 

591-2246 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Central Access Point 

381-SAFE 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 


Health Resource Center 

357-4602 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 

768-6907 

FreeStore/FoodBank 

241-1064 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 

352-2902 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


McMicken Dental Clinic 

352-6363 

Bethany House 

557-2873 

Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 

271-5501 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 


Mental Health Access Point 

558-8888 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

681-2365 

Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 

981-5800 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 


St. Vincent de Paul 

562-8841 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Salvation Army 

762-5660 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


NAMI of Hamilton County 

458-6670 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




PATH Outreach 

977-4489 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

872-9259 

Treatment: Men 








Other Resources 


Shelter: Men 


Charlie’s 3/4 House 

784-1853 





2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Center Independent Living Options 241-2600 

City Gospel Mission 

241-5525 

Prospect House 

921-1613 

Emmanuel Community Center 

241-2563 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 


1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Justice Watch 

241-0490 

Starting Over 

961-2256 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

621-5514 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 

381-4941 



214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Treatment: Women 


Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 381-0111 

Mt. Airy Shelter 

661-4620 



1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 




First Step Home 

961-4663 

Goodwill industries 

771-4800 

Shelter: Both 


2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 


Healing Connections 

751-0600 





Mary Magdalen House 

721-4811 

Anthony House (Youth) 

961-4080 

Treatment: Both 


1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 

Off The Streets 

421-5211 

Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 

Hamilton/Middletown 


3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 





Sober Living 

681-0324 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 

Housina: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 





Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacv 


Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

Excel Development 

632-7149 





OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentucky 


114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 




Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 


Compliments of 

Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal 2009— 
Ohio Court of Appeals 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court 1982— 

Judging strictly on merit 
for 30 years 

www.judgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road ■ Cincinnati, OH 45226 



DONATE TO MAKE STREETVIBES 
__ EVEN STRONGER 


Do you love 
Streetvibes ? 



Would you like to 
contribute? 


Make a tax deductible donation today to ensure that 
Streetvibes can be around for years to come. 



My Donation of $_is enclosed 


Mail to: Streetvibes 

117 E 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 


Here's what your donation can support: 

$10 Free papers for new distributors 

$30 New vest for distributors 

$60 Pays for non-profit advertisement 

$100 Prints about 575 papers 


Make checks payable to the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 


2010 Taste Of Cincinnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 


Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 
Great Beer Selection! 
Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch All The UC Action! 
New Patio • Free Parking 



205 W. McMillan Street • Cincinnati, OH 45219 • 513 . 241 .MACS 



TBEETUIBES 

^^VmTTTT^TT*J I I t-W 1 1 M J M B: 1 1 1II111J I ■-! ►ITTTTTTTTyTTTBM 

■inscription Purchase 

Subscription and $25 I I (ic Subscription only 

tax-deductible donation I I yw $1.89 per issue 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 

City:_State:_Zip:_ 




Please make checks payable to: The Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 
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Art Grows Communities 


Ken Swinson uses art for his own 
sake and the sake of others. 

W orking at the Beehive Tavern, in Augusta, 
KY, Ken Swinson befriended the owner, 
Luciano Moral, a native of Cuba, who had 
immigrated as a child to the United States. 

“Luciano was very generous, always helping 
people in the community,” says Swinson. “He gave 
much more than he took. He influenced me a lot and 
I wanted to follow in his steps.” 

Since then Swinson has been very active in 
every community where he lived, using art to bring 
people together, empower them, help improve their 
communal life. 

A self-taught visual artist, he grew up in a mili¬ 
tary family and never lived in one place for long... 
until ten years ago when he fell in love with rural 
Northern Kentucky. He has been living there since, 
initially in Augusta and more recently in Old Wash¬ 
ington, part of Maysville. 
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John Parker, painting by Ken Swinson. Photo: Ken Swinson 


W Saad Ghosn 

■ Contributing Writer 


Raised in a Mormon family, he was taught early 
on to care and have compassion for others. In col¬ 
lege, he took pre-med classes, seeking a profession 
to help people; he learned quickly, however, that 
medicine did not suit him. He quit, did not pursue his 
undergrad education, and resorted instead to mak¬ 
ing art. 

“Art was one thing I always loved to do,” he 
says. “It helped me in difficult times; I discovered it 
was a powerful tool I could also use with others.” 

Swinson learned on his own the techniques of 
printmaking and pottery. At the time, his printed im¬ 
ages were mostly portraits and landscapes; his pots, 
functional, decorated with painted scenes. 


In 2003, when the Iraq war started, he got dis¬ 
tressed, firmly believing the war unjustified; he also 
resented the direction the country was taking and 
the imposed climate of fear and control. He sold his 
belongings and wandered for six months in his van 
throughout Florida and California, camping, living 
mostly in natural parks. He drew and painted many 
nature-related scenes, peaceful subjects that took 
him away from politics, helped him meditate. Back to 
Northern Kentucky he continued his own art but also 
became more involved in community activities. 

Swinson’s art stems from his contact with and 


appreciation of nature, also from issues related 
to where he lives. Many of his prints, for instance, 
pertain to biking and its beneficial effects, healthy 
exercise, direct connection with the surroundings. 

An avid biker himself, he rode all the way to Wash¬ 
ington, DC, and documented visually his trip. Up Hill, 
a serigraph, shows him biking up hill, welcomed by 
cows and birds; a Pig on a Bike ironically alludes to 
his conviction that everyone can use the transporta¬ 
tion mean to an advantage. 

“Poor health due to sedentary living, and scarce 
and polluting fuel, are two important problems our 
country faces,” he says. “Bicycling is a natural 
remedy for both. Through my cycling artwork I try 
to inspire people to want a bike, raising at the same 
time awareness about health and the environment.” 

Also a video-maker, Swinson recorded in motion 
many of his nature experiences, trying to impart a 
sense of awe onto the viewer witnessing nature’s 
beauty, at the same time 
stressing the importance of 
a healthy natural living. His 
video Kentucky Canoe Trip 
incorporates his painted 
images with nature scenes, 
communicating a feeling of 
peace and harmony; Bird¬ 
watching, the pleasure of 
biking and discovering the 
world of animals. 

Living not far from 
Ripley, Ohio, a key town in 
the Underground Railroad, 
Swinson learned more about 
slavery. He started a series 
of paintings and prints illus¬ 
trating heroes of that period, 
“brave people who stood up 
for the right thing at a time 
when it was the wrong thing 
to do,” he says. 

His painting John Parker illustrates the story 
of Parker, a former slave who bought his freedom, 
settled in Ripley and became active in the Under¬ 
ground Railroad, helping runaway slaves escape to 
freedom. He is shown barefoot assisting a couple 
and their baby he had just rescued, to escape. 

Eliza Harris, a linocut print, is a portrait of the 
famed woman holding her child. Desperate for 
freedom, Harris crossed the partly frozen Ohio River 
jumping from ice flow to ice flow, braving death. 
Swinson incorporated the image of a white hand, 
that of Chance Shaw of the Ohio Patrol who rescued 


her and stated: "Any woman who crossed that river 
carrying her baby has won her freedom." 

A Better Life, a screenprint, is in honor of all the 
nameless fieldworker slaves who dared to dream 
of a better life; it includes a dove, symbol of hope, 
and a river and the North Star, for freedom. Swinson 
later animated the print showing the dove flying. 

“In the last four years I have been able to live 
completely from my artwork,” says Swinson. “I have 
been very grateful and felt the responsibility to give 
even more to the community.” 

As a result Swinson became involved in many 
community-oriented projects. 

In Maysville, with artist friend Barb Clark he 
started few years ago Art Walk, now a yearly com¬ 
munity event where artists connect with various 
businesses, exhibiting their work inside their spaces; 
the event brings visitors downtown to view the art¬ 
work and discover, at the same time, what the town 
has to offer. Also in Maysville he has been teaching 
a monthly free art class to both adults and children. 
He recently arranged a screen-printing activity 
for residents to screen-print a design on their old 
cloth, thus introducing them to printmaking and to 
recycling. Volunteering for a neighborhood children 
Christmas party in the Pendleton area of Cincinnati 
where his studio is, he brought in his portable press 
and taught the kids how to print their own holiday 
cards. In Augusta with only one school and no art 
teacher, he will be organizing this November an art 
fair for local artists to interact with students, demon¬ 
strate and display their work, educate on the pos¬ 
sibilities of art. 

Living in a house with a large backyard Swin¬ 
son opened it as a community garden, making it a 
rallying place for the neighborhood to gather, plant 
and connect. He also started Grass Root Arts an 
independent social project to encourage community 
participation, reciprocity and generosity through the 
arts. It proposes communal art-related activities to 
help promote social causes. 

“I have always been passionate about causes 
that improve community and society,” says Swinson. 
“I want to use art to help advance them. I also hope 
to inspire people to make their own art and contrib¬ 
ute to a better world.” 

Swinson is an activist through his artwork, his 
actions, his lifestyle. Very active in his community, 
he strives to make a positive difference... He uses 
his art to express himself, communicate, give and 
bring others together. 



Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be reached at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 


















